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AMERICAN OLD TESTAMENT SCHOLARS: SAMUEL 
IVES CURTISS, PH. D., D. D. 

By Professor George H. Gilbert, Ph. D., 

Congregational Theological Seminary, Chicago. 

Samuel Ives Curtiss, at present professor of Old Testament 
Literature and Interpretation in the Chicago Theological 
Seminary, was born in Union, Conn., Feb. 5th, 1844. His 
father, Rev. Samuel I. Curtiss, was a native of Meriden, 
Conn., a graduate of the Yale Divinity School, and pastor 
of the church at Union, Conn., for thirty-five years. His 
mother was a granddaughter of Rev. Jesse Ives, also a Con- 
gregational minister, who served the church at Monson, 
Mass. , for thirty-two years. The founder of this branch of 
the Curtiss family was among the earliest immigrants from 
England, having come to this country in 1632. 

The subject of this sketch was hindered in his early studies 
by poor health, but neither this circumstance nor the fact 
that he was largely dependent upon himself for his support 
prevented his preparing for college. He did this at Monson 
Academy, Mass. , where he graduated with the highest honor. 
His college course at Amherst, begun in 1862, was inter- 
rupted by illness, and he was obliged to drop his studies for 
a year. This time of enforced absence from college was 
spent, in part, in securing money to repair his father's church 
at Union. In this work he was eminently successful, mani- 
festing a talent which in later years has rendered good ser- 
vice to the cause of City Missions in Chicago and to the 
Chicago Theological Seminary. 

Young Curtiss completed his college course in 1867, with 
honor. While ranking high as a student in college, he was 
also among the most active in Christian work. And he 
seems to have been successful in this, for he had a tempting 
offer to leave college and go into city missionary work. The 
year of graduation from Amherst was also the year of enter- 
ing the Union Theological Seminary. A tutorship in the 
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family of Dr. John Hall led to his taking charge of the Alex- 
ander chapel in the vacation between Middle and Senior 
years. He continued this mission work during the last year 
of his Seminary course and the two succeeding years. He 
entered with his whole heart into this work, and felt at the 
time that he had found his calling. 

After two years he went abroad for further theological 
study. He settled in Leipzig, where he remained till 1878. 
His location in Leipzig, after he had visited various German 
universities, was due to the attraction of Professor Delitzsch. 
His relation to this Old Testament scholar was of great im- 
portance. From the first, Prof. Delitzsch showed him much 
kindness. He not only directed his studies, but also gave 
him private instruction amounting to three or four hours a 
week. This was continued during four years. Dr. Delitzsch, 
as is well known, was a master of the Hebrew language and 
literature, and also possessed in a singular degree the faculty 
of awakening his pupils' interest, and stimulating them to do 
their best. It was rare good fortune to be allowed to work 
with him in private year after year. 

The work of Mr. Curtiss in Leipzig was characteristic of 
the man. While studying the Semitic languages with an 
enthusiasm sustained by intercourse with Delitzsch, Biesen- 
thal, Ryssel and Fleischer, and while attending the lectures 
of Luthardt and Kahnis, he was also actively engaged in be- 
half of the spiritual welfare of the English-speaking commu- 
nity in Leipzig. He inaugurated weekly prayer-meetings, 
which were held in his rooms, and also founded the American 
chapel. He is still actively engaged in behalf of the perma- 
nent endowment of this chapel. 

He took his degree in 1876, presenting a dissertation on 
the name Machabee. His examination covered Hebrew, 
Arabic and the History of Philosophy. He remained yet two 
years in Leipzig, engaged in literary work. In this period 
he translated Bickell's Grundriss der Hebraischen Sprache, 
and published a volume on the Levitical Priests. This was 
an answer to Robertson Smith's assertion that Deuteronomy 
regards all Levites as possible priests. The work was re- 
garded as an able defence of the conservative position of that 
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time. Dr. Delitzsch in a preface to the book admits that it 
is more conservative than is necessary in order to maintain 
the character of the Israelitish religion as a revelation. But 
he adds that he thinks there is far more reason in this ultra- 
conservatism than in the opinion which makes Ezekiel and 
Ezra co-authors of the Pentateuch, and thereby overturns the 
scheme of Israelitish history. 

In 1878 Dr. Curtiss was called to the chair of Biblical Lit- 
erature in Chicago Theological Seminary, to succeed Pro- 
fessor S. C. Bartlett who had accepted a call to the presidency 
of Dartmouth college. Before leaving Germany Dr. Curtiss- 
presented a thesis to the theological faculty of Berlin univer- 
sity entitled, De Aaronitici Sacerdotii atque Thorae Elshis- 
ticae. He had intended to pass an examination for the 
degree of Licentiate of Theology, but owing to the call to 
Chicago he gave up this plan. The faculty at Berlin, how- 
ever, granted the degree honoris causa. 

Dr. Curtiss came to Chicago with the purpose to advance 
the study of Semitic languages, more especially the study of 
Hebrew. In his Inaugural Address he urged, among other 
things, that colleges should give instruction in Hebrew, in 
order that the work of the Seminary might be of a more 
advanced character. This plea has not been without effect. 
In his own work as instructor in Hebrew, Professor Curtiss 
has wrought effectively for the accomplishment of his pur- 
pose. From the beginning of his professorship he has stim- 
ulated young men to prepare for advanced work in the Semi- 
nary by mastering the elements of Hebrew before entering 
the Seminary. He has always given freely of his time to 
enable candidates to accomplish this desirable end. He also- 
established prizes for those who passed the best entrance 
examinations in Hebrew. 

In addition to his work as an instructor in the Seminary 
during the past twelve years, Prof. Curtiss has written on 
various topics. In 1880 he published a popular refutation of 
Ingersoll's "The Mistakes of Moses," also a translation of 
Delitzsch's Messianic Prophecies. In 1881 he published a 
monograph on < ' The Date of our Gospels in the Light of 
the latest Criticism," and a translation of Delitzsch's Old 
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Testament History of Redemption. In 1883, with two of 
his colleagues, he helped to found the annual entitled, Cur- 
rent Discussions in Theology. To this he has contributed 
the article on Old Testament Theology for seven years. In 
1 888- 1 889 he prepared manuals for his students on Old Test- 
ament Introduction, Old Testament Theology, the Major 
Prophets and the Old Testament History of Redemption. 
This year (1891) he has published a memorial volume on 
Franz Delitzsch, and a new edition of Delitzsch's Messianic 
Prophecies. 

Professor Curtiss has had an important part in Chicago city 
missionary work. By preaching in missionary chapels and 
visiting from house to house, often accompanied by a stu- 
dent, he has built up several self-supporting churches. He 
has been a director, vice-president and president of the Chi- 
cago City Missionary Society. The office of president he has 
held since 1888. 

Professor Curtiss does not count himself as belonging to 
any one of the existing schools of criticism. Certainly he 
does not belong among those scholars who abandon not only 
the traditional views about the origin of the Old Testament 
writings, but who also abandon the position that the Old 
Testament contains a divine revelation. He believes that 
the Old Testament can be held as divine in its origin and 
purpose even after the admission of the chief claims of the 
Higher Criticism. The inspiration of Old Testament writings 
does not depend, for him, upon the vindication of their tradi- 
tional authorship. He does not regard the Pentateuch as the 
work of Moses, but as made up of different documents by 
unknown authors, excepting those passages which are explic- 
itly ascribed to Moses. He agrees with the majority of 
critics that the second part of Isaiah is not the work of that 
prophet, but originated much later. With regard to the 
Psalms he thinks it < < quite possible that some of them were 
tinkered to suit the circumstances of later times in Jewish 
liistory, just as editors of modern hymn-books tinker hymns." 
Thus the 51st Psalm probably represents in its closing verses 
a period far subsequent to that of David. 

The attempt to establish the traditional authorship of Old 
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Testament writings by appeal to the language of Christ and 
His apostles is rejected. 

Professor Curtiss thinks that Christ and His apostles 
adopted the language and shared the views of their time in 
regard to the authorship of the Old Testament writings. He 
seems to doubt whether Jesus ever thought of such questions 
as the literary origin of Old Testament books, and "if He 
did," he says, "we cannot suppose that He would allude to 
them when by so doing He would simply divert the minds of 
His hearers from the course of His argument." 

Professor Curtiss drops the theory of verbal inspiration, 
but holds to an essential inspiration. The authors of Script- 
ure were not amanuenses of God, though they spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Spirit. They were men, encom- 
passed by human limitations, and hence the Bible is as truly 
human as it is divine. Essential inspiration is consistent 
with errors in details, but it constitutes the Bible the infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice. The Bible is regarded as 
inspired chiefly because of its perfect adaptation to the relig- 
ious needs of men in every age. It is not inconsistent with 
divine inspiration to suppose that the Old Testament contains 
poetry and fiction. The Holy Spirit may use these no less 
than history as the medium of His teaching. 

Thus it will be seen that Professor Curtiss accepts many of 
the conclusions of the Higher Criticism, but at the same time 
abates nothing of his faith in the Old Testament as a divine 
revelation. On this point he is clear, and it is this positive 
conviction that he seeks to impress upon his pupils. 



